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again his daughter Susie, who had stayed behind
at college in America. But fate was not done
with Mark Twain yet. Instead of the raptur-
ous meeting there came the ominous news of
illness, and then of his child's death (August 18,
1896).
The blow fell with cruel force. Beside this
the financial disaster seemed as nothing. From
this, and the successive bereavements that
followed, Mark Twain never recovered.
But his work he bravely carried to com-
pletion. His world tour presently appeared
as a book (1897) under the happy title,
Following the Equator. There is no need to
discuss its literary merit; of course it is not
the Innocents Abroad. But the marvel is that
under such circumstances the book was done
so well. Such as it is, no one else could have
done it. There is as ever the same instinct in
finding what is interesting, and the same queer
c innocence' of the eye that by looking at
things crooked gets them straight. In the case
of South Africa, the book is of still greater
interest. Its comments, written as between the
Jameson Raid of New Year 1895-96 and the
War of October 1899, and written without a
knowledge of the sequel of the things described,
show an unusual insight. Take the calculation
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